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for the purpose of maintaining the farmers' profits and
their landlords' rents by the exclusion of foreign com-
petition.
It was far otherwise with the great budget which
fche Prime Minister himself expounded to the House
of Commons early in the session of 1842. If the
protectionists had been economists, they might have
perceived that as Peel propounded his masterly plans
for the reconstruction of the national finance, he was
sounding the death-knell of the corn laws. He had
not allowed the Whigs in 1841 to lower the differential
duties on timber and sugar. But though timber and
sugar were still treated as sacred, so far as differential
taxation was concerned, the old protective tariff was
riddled through and through by the memorable budget
of 1842. Peel had been irresistibly compelled to take a
comprehensive survey of the whole financial situation.
He had studied the Eeport of the Imports Committee
of 1840, and meditated on the sources and conditions
of commercial prosperity with that rare insight into
affairs, and that extraordinary readiness to follow the
conclusions of sound reason which made him so great a
statesman and so disappointing a party leader. The
result was that he became at once a free trader in prin-
ciple, though for some time longer he remained a pro-
tectionist in the matter of corn. The budget of 1842
was essentially a free trader's budget.
The situation was indeed almost desperate. War
expenditure and financial incapacity had accumulated
deficit upon deficit amounting in all to over five millions
in the financial year ending ID 1841. The following
year showed a further deficit of some two and a quarter